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Temperance covers more ground than is generally appre- 
hended. While speaking a faithful word for Temperance 
in the usual acceptation of the term, I propose to touch 
with equal faithfulness upon some other topics which are 
not embraced in the field of the ordinary temperance 
address. There is need of temperance elsewhere than 
in the use of alcoholics. There is intemperance in passion, 
ambition, anger, revenge, pride, hatred, the love of 
power, and other kindred dispositions, which need no spe- 
cific mention. Nearly all these — all the malevolent 
qualities or possibilities of human nature — are found to be 
operative in the vast intemperance of war. Hence in 
what I have to sa3 r this evening, I shall begin with some 
consideration of this most tremendous form of intemper- 
ance, I shall speak in the interest of that most compre- 
hensive form of temperance, which we call peace. 

A clergyman, with the habit of one-third of a century 
upon him, scarcely knows how to proceed without an 
authoritative word of Scripture as a starting point. I feel 
this to be the more needful, as this address is understood 
to summarize the principal points of three sermons which 
I delivered in my own church. Permit me, therefore, to 
name the text of the last — Ron. xiii : 12, 14, ''Let 
us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us put 

on the armor of light Put ye on the Lord Jesus 

Christ." That language needs no apology for being 
introduced here. After all is said, there are no words 
like Bible words. In all literature there are no state- 
ments that have at once the simplicity, the point and 
force of Bible statements. We shall find this which we 
have just named suggestive and helpful before we are 
done. 

The Christian religion is as remarkable for what it 
denies as for what it affirms. Its denial of the law of 
force was altogether unique when it fell from the l'ps of 
Jesus. Few well authenticated instances of returning good 
for evil, of meeting enmity with the conquering power of 
love, can be found outside the inspirations of the gospel. 
Indeed, even among Christians, they are too much like 
angels' visits. " An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth " is only too readily adopted by people who have 
had all the advantages of Christian birth and training. 
Injury is still met with injury, and hatred aggravated by 
hatred, after so many Christian centuries. Before Christ 
taught, only a few — notably David in his attitude towards 
Saul, and Elisha in his treatment of the Syrian host, 
appear to have recognized the power of the law of kind- 
ness. Evil dies hard. The harmony of households and 
the peace of communities and nations are still wrecked 
by the awful spirit of retaliation which has survived 1800 
years of the gospel. 

The grand principles of the gospel were never pro- 
duced by our natural impulses. They stand, instead, in 
everlasting rebuke to them. The gospel is the only 
influence that has ever produced any impression on the 
defences of evil, as it has become intrenched in our 



natures and fortified by our inclinations. Yet the gos- 
pel is not in antagonism to the developed and moral bal- 
ance of our nature. It only antagonizes the false and 
hurtful adjustment which, though it seems like nature 
from the force of habit and education, is as unnatural as 
it is injurious. A • practical office of Christianity is to 
reveal ourselves to ourselves. Human nature was adapted 
to be influenced, strengthened and harmonized by the 
gospel, though it could not produce it. Hence there has 
come a higher level of thought and a higher standard of 
action wherever Christianity has obtained permanent 
foothold. 

The gospel has placed the sceptre in the hands of love 
and justice. Tnis fact may be illustrated by the story of 
the Crusading King who was captured and confined for 
many months in a castle which was situated in what may 
be called the debatable territory between Russia and Tur- 
key. A musician who had been a member of the King's 
household sought to discover his lord, but unsuccessfully 
for a long time. Many were the castles which he visited 
but the gates of all were barred against him. At last, 
almost despairing, he bethought himself of a certain deli- 
cious strain of music which the King had greatly admired 
when both were young. Taking his flute he set out again 
upon his search. Around every prison wall he played the 
beautiful melody in the hope that his master, recognizing 
the presence of a faithtul friend and loyal subject, might 
give some answering token of the place of his custody. 
The stratagem was crowned with complete success. 
Remembering that Christ became the servant of humanity 
in order that He might become its Saviour, the illustration 
fits. With the divine melody of the gospel he approaches 
the door of the heart. The captive soul, fettered by evil 
habits and manacled by sin, hears the heavenly strain 
and recognizes the presence of an eternal friend. It gives 
the answering token of penitence and quickly the "bond- 
age of corruption" is exchanged for "the liberty of the 
glory of the children of Cod." The soul which had been 
enslaved to its worst is delivered and put under the lead- 
ership of its best. It was a captive ; it is a King. 

The prelude to the glorious music of the gospel was 
sung by an angel choir, — '-Glory to God in the highest ; 
Peace on earth and good will toward men. " How illy 
prepared was the world for that announcement ; how far 
it still is from comprehending its full significance ! 

Certain it is that the life of Christ began amid the 
strains of a heavenly anthem of peace, and ended in a 
prayer of peace and forgiveness. Certain it is that there 
can not be the intemperance of war in the kingdom of 
Heaven — the kingdom which Christ came to establish on 
earth. War and all its adjuncts are contrary to the nature 
of that kingdom ; forbidden by the principles of the gospel 
of peace. 

"Where, therefore, do these facts range us — the professed 
followers of the Prince of Peace ? what work do they call 
upon us to do? what life do they bid us live? These 
questions intimate that we very inadequately comprehend, 
as yet, what it means to be a Christian. 

THE EVILS OV WAR. 

Alas ! with what terrible evils war has scourged the 
world! How needful it is that the command "Put up 
thy sword into his place ;" dismiss the spirit that prompts 
its use — should be obeyed over the whole broad earth. 
What want and woe and wretchedness have ever hung 
upon the devastating progress of war ! 
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Whatever differences of opinion may obtain among us, 
I think we agree upon the horrors and the accursedness of 
war. Probably nearly the half of our 64,000,000 of people 
know, from personal experience or observation, what a 
terrible scourge it is. They remember when its awful 
presence stalked through our land with destruction. 
Nearly half a million lives and the shadow of untimely 
mourning upon hundreds of thousands of homes was the 
first forfeit in that tremendous game. How cold that 
statement ! How utterly powerless are words to convey 
any adequate impression of the harvest of death and sorrow 
which was gathered in our land by the sickle of war. 

the cost or WAR. 

Next comes the cost. It could not have been less 
than ten thousand millions of dollars in the entire country ; 
it was more than six thousand millions in the loyal half 
of it. Nothing else so rapidly exhausts the resources of 
a country. Think of the incomprehensible sum of ten 
thousand millions of dollars, wrung from the resources of 
the nation in four short years. Consider what could have 
been done with it in the way of education and public 
improvements. 

The River and Harbor Bill just passed, considered by 
some as extravagant, amounts to but little more than 
$30,000,000. The bill for public buildings amounts to 
about $6,000,000 more. This was most severely criticised 
on the floor of Congress. But what a bagatelle in 
comparison with ten thousand millions ! What might 
not be done with $10,000,000,000 in ten years, devoted 
to public improvements and the extension of popular educa- 
tion. It would put the United States far in the van of 
the world's progress. 

Ten thousand millions of dollars would have bought 
and manumitted every slave in the country at the outbreak 
of the war, and left a balance of $6,000,000,000 with 
which to educate them, and educate all the rest of our 
illiterate population, at the same time. 

As it is, the one substantial gain of our costly and 
destructive war was the liberation of the slaves. But it 
did not educate and fit them for the citizenship to which 
it elevated them. Hence it left a most troublesome 
problem which our national legislature is now endeavor- 
ing to solve with the Federal Election Bill. And the 
Federal Election Bill will not solve that problem. It can 
no more than prevent somewhat of the injustice that is now 
done. It does not touch the fundamental cause of the 
trouble. When the negro is made the intellectual equal 
of the white man he will assert and maintain his own 
rights, and it can be done iu no other way. Our awful 
war was such a bungling method that it only half solved 
the negro problem in America, and left it to plague suc- 
ceeding generations. 

TRANSMITTED BURDENS. 

But the cost of the war did not end when the war ended. 
Already the payments upon pensions' account have 
approximated a thousand millions ; the pension appropri- 
ations for the current year exceed $167,000,000, or more 
than one-third of the entire annual revenue of the Govern- 
ment. This amount will be considerably increased annually 
for years to come. And if the proposed legislation should 
be enacted, viz., the repeal of the Limitation of Arrears 
Bill ; the Equalization of Bounties Bill ; the Service Pen- 
sion Bill, and the Prisoners of War Bill, I estimate that 
by the time the last pensioner is stricken from the rolls by 
the hand of death, the Government will have paid a second 



$10,000,000,000 upon its war account. It will amount 
to more than half that sum, if the contemplated legislation 
is never enacted. For years to come, the annual expen- 
diture upon pensions' account will not fall much, if any, 
short of two hundred millions. Think of what might be 
accomplished with this vast sum, if it could be turned 
into the channel of public improvement. 

Please understand that I am not saying this in the 
spirit of antagonism to the purpose of dealing justly, nay 
generously, with the men who perilled life, limb and 
health at the call of our country's need ; although it may 
now be fairly questioned if the line of both justice and 
generosity has not been reached ; if it is not time to call 
a halt and consider if we are not upon the verge of intem- 
perance in these appropriations. 

My point is, had there been no war, there would have 
been no occasion for these vast pension expenditures, entail- 
ing to-day a far heavier charge upon our Government, 
than does the maintenance of the great standing army of 
Germany upon the German revenues. 

So far from being opposed to the pensioning of the sur- 
vivors of our war, I am in favor of it for another reason 
than as a just recognition of their sacrifices. It is a most 
effective object lesson warning us continually of the tre- 
mendous cost and the immeasurable sacrifices of war. So 
long as we are paying a cool two hundred millions a year 
because of our last war we shall be less likely to drift 
thoughtlessly into another. 

THE DEMORALIZATION OF WAR. 

There is another cost of war which I have not yet men- 
tioned and which can not be estimated. It is felt in our 
moral nature ; it is seen in the lowering of the moral tone 
of the Republic ; moral standards have been depressed and 
moral ties relaxed. Men grew terribly unscrupulous and 
have not recovered from it yet. Some characters, indeed, 
which withstood the degrading influences that were every- 
where rife, came out of the ordeal nobler and stronger 
than ever ; but a far greater number were wrecked. Men 
speculated in the blood of their fellow-men and coined 
money out of their misery. Such was the dark back- 
ground to the noble distinction, the broad humanity, the 
divine self-sacrifice which the few manifested. 

It is safe to say that a moral hurt was inflicted on our 
country in four years that will scarcely be healed in gen- 
erations. It was a loss, greater and more deplorable, 
than the ten thousand millions of dollars that was swal- 
lowed up by the remorseless monster that desolated the 
land. 

Much more could be said, but this, I think, will be 
regarded as a sufficient indictment of war as murder, rob- 
bery, and crime at wholesale. It shows how difficult it 
is, not to say impossible, for Christians to use this ter- 
rible instrument and yet maintain entire loyalty to their 
divine Master, the gentle and forgiving Jesus. 

Were we face to face to-day with the situation of 1860, 
but with the advantage of our present knowledge and 
experience, it is improbable that either party to the con- 
flict would be as ready as they were then to invoke the 
arbitration of the sword. 

True it was a monster evil that had cast its blight over 
our land and veiled with shame our boast of liberty ; but 
was there no way to eliminate and destroy it but at the 
cost of one-eighth as many lives as were liberated, and 
more than twice the sum that would have ransomed them? 
There ivas another way, and had we been better Christians 
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North and South, we should have resorted to it. The 
method of purchase and manumission was not seriously 
considered. Had it been generously and earnestly pro- 
posed I believe it would have won ultimate acceptance. 
Had the people of the North said to the people of the 
South, in the spirit of Christian fraternity, "Brothers, 
we deny both the right and the expediency of holding 
our fellow-men in bondage ; but we recognize our com- 
plicity in the existence of slavery, and are ready to share 
the burden of extinguishing it ; we wish to be forever rid 
of it ; give freedom to your bondmen and we will divide 
our substance with you according to the requirements of 
equity." I believe they would have listened to such a 
proposition, considered and finally accepted it. The 
spirit of love, fraternity and justice is irresistible. 
Better, a thousand times better, had we resorted to it in 
the crucial hour of our nation's history ! 

WHAT WE CAN NOW DO. 

It is not too late to manifest this divine spirit. If we 
have learned wisdom from sad experience let us urge its 
lessons, in Christian earnestness, upon the attention of 
the civilized world. I do not refer now to the fraternal 
magnanimity which should be exercised towards each 
other by the people of the two great sections of our com- 
mon country, still smarting under the injuries of thirty 
years ago (and confessedly here is a splendid field for 
the display of the divine qualities of Christian manhood), 
but to the 

PLACE AND THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE UNITED STATES 
AMONG THE NATIONS OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 

We are a great nation in every sense except the 
Christian ; let us be great in that noblest sense of all ; 
too great to do or countenance violence forevermore. 
America has attained a pre-eminence which will make 
her voice heard and her wish respected throughout the 
world. We have demonstrated that we possess eminent 
fighting qualities, whatever advantage there may be in 
that ; it is now incumbent upon us to demonstrate that we 
are still more eminent for our love of justice and peace. 

It will not now be regarded as the whim of cowardice 
or the deprecatory appeal of weakness if we lift up our 
earnest protest against war, demand the disarmament of 
the nations, insist upon the method of arbitration, urge 
a congress of nations to regulate international law and 
relationships, and require that no greater military force 
shall hereafter be maintained than may be necessary to 
serve as a sort of international police, and to hold bar- 
barism in check — a force to be supported at international 
charge, not at the cost or for the exclusive benefit of any 
one nation. I devoutly believe that the United States is 
in a position to press such a proposition upon the favor- 
able attention of civilization and procure its adoption 
within a generation. 

Observe the urgent need of such an arrangement ! 
Already there is talk of 

STRAINED RELATI0N6 

between the United States and Great Britain over the 
Behring Sea question. Shame on those who are so rec- 
reant to Christian duty as to talk or think of "strained 
relations" between two of the greatest and most enlight- 
ened nations of the world ! Shame to the tongue or pen 
that talks of war between these two giants over the paltry 
interests of a wretched seal-fishery ! Think of the blood 
and treasure that would be wasted in such a contest— the 
woe and misery that would ensue ! Are the seals enough 



in the Behring Sea to compensate a single life not to talk 
of tens of thousands? 

If Mr. Blaine and Lord Salisbury cannot arrive at a sat- 
isfactory settlement of the questions at issue let them be 
referred to 

ARBITRATION. 

Let there be no thought of war over this comparatively 
insignificant matter. Doubtless it may justly be claimed 
that the influence of our Government has been instrumen- 
tal in a speedy adjustment of the foolish quarrel in 
Central America. The expressed wish of such an over- 
whelming power as ours, was a practical prohibition of 
further fighting ; and certainly no better use could have 
been made of our tremendous strength than to stop that 
fruitless effusion of blood, and stop it without endanger- 
ing a single life. We could scarcely have done less. 

Unfortunately we are not able to adopt the same sum- 
mary methods with the nations of Europe ; but as 
already intimated we are not altogether powerless to influ- 
ence the situation there. How needful it is that some- 
thing should be done and done quickly ! There are armed 
giants across the Atlantic ready to spring at each other's 
throats. Any day may see a conflict precipitated, that 
will be destructive beyond all the annals of history. For 
years the nations of Europe hive been striving — not for 
the promotion of the arts of pea^c, not to advance enlight- 
enments, promote improvements, ameliorate the evils that 
crush the people — but to acquire military supremacy ; 
perfect the most powerful military organizations and 
armaments. Tremendous engines of destruction have 
been perfected, and if they are launched against each 
other, a scene of woe unparalleled will ensue. 

Must this be? God forbid ! But God will not forbid 
if man does not attempt to prevent. There are many 
great Christian minds and hearts in Europe to-day, who 
deplore the situation, and who are urging disarmament and 
the method of arbitration in the place of force. Their 
number is rapidly increasing. Let Christian America 
re-enforce them ! We are in a position of splendid 
advantage to do so. Our motives would not be miscon- 
strued. We have little to fear from all this show of 
force in Europe. Our situation protects us. It is not 
from fear of their armaments that we ask for disarmament. 
Our motive would instantly be recognized as disinterested 
and Christian. Let, therefore, every diplomatic agency 
be exerted to secure the abandonment of force and the 
adoption of the principle of arbitration by the nations of 
Europe. 

I believe the suggestion of the Pan-American Congress 
came from Mr. Blaine during his brief term of service 
under President Garfield. Eight years later the suggest- 
ing was realized during his second term of service in that 
high office, and it has practically committed the republics of 
the American hemisphere to the principle of arbitration. 
That may yet be the most brilliant jewel iu Mr. Blaine's 
crown of honor. The only higher honor which he can 
win may come from his urging upon the powers of 
Europe a similiar 

CONGRESS 

to consider and devise a practical plan for substituting the 
methods of justice for the methods of force in the adjust- 
ment of national relationships. If Mr. Blaine would act 
upon this suggestion, he might live to witness the calling 
of such a congress and beho'd its glorious fruits. Were 
it successful, doubtless we should desire to join the great 
national coalition that should be formed to promote jus- 
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tice and preserve peace. There would then be no nation- 
al military armaments within the bounds of civilization ; 
only such international armament as might be necessary 
to suppress lawlessness and restrain barbarism. Even 
that necessity might be questioned. Barbarism itself 
would sooner imitate than destroy such a system. Bar- 
barism ha^ ever been strangely, wonderfully amenable to 
the influences of peace and justice. The remarkable story 
of William Penn among the savages of Pennsylvania is 
irresistible proof that they are men — that the chord is 
strung in their hearts which will instantly respond to the 
touch of love and good will. Civilization disarmed would 
be civilization triumphant, because then, only justice 
would be potent — only peace would be studied If 
barbarism had nothing to fear from civilization, it would 
be the more ready to learn of civilization. 

Look how much better it would be for the ambi- 
tious nations of Europe even for the special ends of 
their ambition ; how quickly they could attain the ends 
hitherto unattainable ! For instance, Russia has been 
striving for a hundred years to plant her foot on the Bos- 
phorus, and gain a much needed outlet for her commerce. 
But in vain. Europe stands ready to combine, as France 
and England, hereditary enemies though they are, did 
combine in 1854 to prevent her from crushing Turkey 
and realizing the dream.oi generations. Why? Because 
they do not dare to trust such a vital strategical point in 
the hands of such tremendous power. Yet Russia has 
the right to this outlet for her commerce and highway of 
her prosperity, and it would be instantly granted under 
the status which I have outlined. There would be no 
further occasion to imprison her within her icy barriers. 
The world would say, even Turkey would say, " Send out 
your peaceful fleets laden with the products of your 
vnighty empire ; no obstruction will be offered to their 
prosperous course ; build your railroads to Constanti- 
nople ; fetch and carry as you will, the welfare of your 
people will be the welfare of other peoples." There could 
be no objection to the enjo\ ment of such advantages by 
Russia when there was no longer fear that she would mis- 
use them. Russia disarmed would no longer be feared. 
What is thus true of Russia, would be equally true of 
every other nation. There is no just or reasonable 
demand of any nation that would not instantly be granted. 
It would no longer be the clutch of greed and ambition, 
but the requirements of the general welfare. What 
could be more worthy than such an object as this of the 
most strenuous exertions of a great and powerful Repub- 
lic? Better labor for such ends, than to create a mighty 
navy ! Success iu such efforts would dispense with the- 
creation of a navy. 

PRACTICABLE. 

Let no one characterize such views as chimerical. 
The wearied, burdened, long-suffering masses of Europe, 
would only too gladly hail the adoption of such a plan. 
Opposition can come only from ambitious rulers and 
statesmen. Even they shrink from invoking the terrible 
enginery which they have been so industriously creating. 
They stand appalled at the incalculable contingencies 
involved. No one can forecast the result — the changes 
in the map of Europe — but all know that the losses and 
sufferings would be awful, the exhaustion extreme. 
Hence an equitable, practicable proposition, coming from 
us who are in small measure directly concerned in the immi- 
nent dangers of the situation, would meet with a degree 



of favor that would not be accorded to the same propo- 
sition coming from any other source. Would that we could 
move the authorities at Washington to instant action, for 
now is the golden opportunity. As Christians, let us set 
our faces firmly against the awful intemperance of war 
and all warlike preparations. We all abhor it ! It is 
unmitigatedly horrible ! Let its horrid front no more 
affright civilized man ! 

Yet what are we doing? Recently the cruiser "San 
Francisco " made a successful trial trip, and our local 
press was filled with the acclamations of pride. But yes- 
terday we read of the sharp competition of builders for the 
four new, great ships about to be put under contract, at 
a cost of $15,000,000. Undoubtedly the people and the 
press of the country are demanding the creation of a 
powerful navy and strong coast defences suited to the 
exigencies of modern warfare. But is the demand wise? 
Must we accept the voice of the people as the voice of 
God? Are there not some things more needful than 

HEAVY ORDNANCE AND MIGHTY BATTLE SHIPS? 

Do w r e need them at all ? 

A word of comment here. Setting aside the high 
requirements of Christian principle, and looking at the 
matter purely from the standpoint of expedienc} - , good 
sense would say, " Go slowly." Modern naval arma- 
ments have not yet had the tests of actual warfare and it 
is not improbable that the monsters which the nations of 
Europe have been constructing will prove very unsatis- 
factory in the hour of trial. Competent naval authori- 
ties affirm that they can not endure the discharge of their 
own tremendous batteries ; that the repeated shocks of a 
few broadsides will disable them without a shot from an 
enemy. If wiser and more earnest efforts are not 
instantly put forth to secure national disarmament and the 
general adoption of the principle of national arbitration, 
the awful tests of war will be made on European soil, 
and in European seas. The armaments of the present 
will not survive that test. Whatever is now created will 
then be superannuated or require modification. Hence I 
say, " Let us make haste slowly." The tests will not be 
made here. Only folly in an American administration, 
so stupendous as to be inconceivable, would involve us 
in a foreign war ; and there is no internal issue that is 
likely to embroil us in the near future. On grounds of 
pure expediency, therefore, I would say, wait ; let the 
tests be made ; put only the minimum of money into 
these doubtful armaments. 

But we are not looking at this matter from the stand- 
point of 

EXPEDIENCY. 

We can not afford to do that. We are Christians and 
must bow to the mandates of Christian principle, that 
thunders into our ears that God is our Father, and we 
are brethren ; that fraternal love and good will must 
govern all our relations ; that as Paul phrases it, in con- 
nection with the passage which we have named, after 
summarizing the decalogue, "If there be any other com- 
mandment it is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor ; therefore love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law." 

LOVE 

is the principle by which we are to act. If you can get 
great guns and mighty battle-ships into line with that 
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principle then we can sanction their creation ; but I do 
not hesitate to say that, to get them into line with it will 
require manoeuvres not laid down in any scheme of military 
or naval tactics hitherto devised. How absurd ! Think 
of the divine law first promulgated from the lips of our 
divine Saviour, "Love thy neighbor as thyself," as 
blazoned on the flag of the "San Francisco," or "Love 
worketh no ill" as stamped on the ten- inch guns in her 
battery! Think of "Love your enemies," "Overcome 
evil with good" as lettered on her sides ! Yet if such 
mottoes are out of place on that beautiful craft and her 
armament ; if her purpose and mission are antagonistic to 
them, the "San Francisco" is not an instrument for 
Christian hands. She is not a thing in which the Chris- 
tian can take pride ; she awakens only sorrow and 
despondency in his heart. I here give emphatic expression 
to my earnest conviction that we do not need such arma- 
ments; and I call your attention to things that are needful, 
concerning which there can be no reasonable doubt and 
should be no disagreement. 

Paul intimates them in our motto, "Cast off the works 
of Darkness ; put on the Armor of Light." One meaning 
of this language is, ignorance is darkness : get rid of it ; 
cultivate intelligence. This would obviate one of the 
greatest dangers that threatens our future. 

CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 

With purity, virtue and sobriety combined with intelli- 
gence, we should have a citizenship that would command 
the reverent regard of the world, without a show of force ; 
a citizenship that could develop irresistible force if some 
dire necessity should compel a resort to it. There could 
be no better safeguard of a nation's welfare than such a 
citizenship — a thousand times better and stronger 
than the most improved armaments of warfare. No 
other nation would care to attack such a people. They 
would recognize the infinite beneficence flowing out from 
them in blessing to the world ; they would recognize the 
immeasurable calamity of their destruction and combine 
to protect — not to destroy. I say to you that civilization 
would not molest a truly Christian people nor suffer 
barbarism to do so. Moreover it would be a tremendous 

OBJECT LESSON 

convincing as nothing else can convince, and winning, 
as nothing else can win, the world to Christ. Paul 
sums it all up in the words of far reaching meaning, 
"Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ;" i. e., put on his 
spirit and character ; put on all that is beautiful and 
lovely ; put on virtue and purity ; put on intelligence and 
manliness ; put on righteousness and peace ; put on 
sobriet}' and truth ; put on holiness and godliness ; put 
on, in one word, all that goes to constitute temperance. 

Can you put on the Lord Jesus Christ and yet gird 
yourself, at the same time, with a sword to destroy your 
fellow-man ? Can you put on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
yet pull the trigger that shall cause a bolt of death to be 
launched against your brother man in yonder ship or city 
or even in yonder embattled ranks? You may do it ; but, 
even if you conceive yourself compelled by the stress of 
dire necessity, you must put off the Lord Jesus Christ 
when you do it. You know that you can not deliberately 
conspire to put your brother man to death under any pre- 
text whatever, and yet put on and wear worthily the Lord 
Jesus Christ. You can not do any wrong or violence and 
yet wear the "armor of light." The decalogue and 



the Golden Rule will not be mounted with the batteries of 
a war-ship. 



A THEATRE OF WAR IN 1870. 

SYDNEY HALL. 

Should I be haunted for evermore by the vision of the 
battle-field of Champigny as I saw it on the moonlit night 
of the 5th of December, led by a Wurtemburger major 
amongst the unburied dead from sentry to sentry ? It 
was the weirdest and the most awful sight I saw during 
the war. Nothing can approach it in terror, except per- 
haps the Theatre of War at Beaugency, near Orleans, a 
cafe chantant turned into a lazaretto, whither Mr. Furley, 
in the discharge of his duty as commissioner of the Red 
Cross Society, led me on December 22nd. Not only the 
vision but the stench of it haunts me still. In the dark, 
narrow passage, where jol.y crowds had jostled for a 
front seat in the pit — a cockpit now — lay a corpse on a 
stretcher covered with a sheet. That we had to step 
over. Heavens, what a hideous sight ! What a sicken- 
ing stench ! I cannot bear it. I go back ; then try 
again. In the middle of the long; room is a table covered 
with rags and doctor's stuff, round which crouch those 
who are only slightly wounded. There is the long, low 
stage with its far-drawn vista of ins and outs and nooks 
and corners, from which jut the ends of straw beds and 
mattresses, mixed up with all the litter of the stage, lan- 
terns, boxes, scenery and dresses ; the tawdry proscen- 
ium and half-dropped curtain ; the gilded balcony over 
the orchestra, where lie wounded men, three on either side 
of the steps, one nearly naked binding up his own leg ; 
the tiers of boxes at the sides with their tinsel decora- 
tions and purple drapery, and under them the long, foul 
line of wretches, some dying, some crying out at the 
touch of the surgeon, some desperate with faces buried in 
their straw, praying perhaps for death ; the playbills and 
manager's notices still pasted over their heads. In the 
foreground is a group cowering round a stove whose 
chimney pierces the arched ceiling by a hole through which 
peeps one solitary little bit of pure sky. O, how they 
must have lain and longed for that pure sky ! One was 
carried past me dead as I stood there, his clay-cold feet 
cropping from the cloth thrown round him. 



PAN-REPUBLIC CONGRESS. 

A meeting of the two hundred members of the Pan- 
Republic Committee is to be held in New York December 
6. This committee was organized in order to arrange a 
congress of delegates from all the republics of the world, 
and of eminent friends of popular government from all coun- 
tries who may be selected as delegates thereto, at sometime 
during the period of the Columbian Exhibition, and at some 
point in the United States to be subsequently determined ; 
for the purpose of drawing the republics of the world into 
closer bonds of sympathy and of discussing such legisla- 
tion as shall be for their mutual benefit and the further 
progress and welfare of mankind. This meeting is to be 
held under the auspices of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, secured by such legislation as shall be deemed 
essential therefor. The committee includes a number of 
foreign representatives, ex-Presidents Hayes and Cleve- 
land, Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, Chief Justice Fuller, Hon. 
James G. Blaine, General Sherman, Admiral Porter and 



